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RIBOT'S THEORY OF THE PASSIONS 1 

CLASSIFICATIONS of feelings present peculiar obstacles, and 
perhaps no attempt as yet has met with even a fair degree of 
success. The most approved general step was that of James, who 
somewhat ruthlessly set aside all elaborate classifications as useless, 
indeed, even positively bad. The new sensational or cognitive char- 
acter, however, to which affective life seemed ultimately reducible 
on his scheme, though admirable indeed in that it affords a single 
fundamental basis for classification, yet somehow does seem to fail 
to take into account all one means by feelings. The latest attempts 
to adjust this theory, those of William McDougall and of Judd, show 
how difficult such a task is. It is noticeable also that relatively 
slight attention is paid to this phase of mental activity in these 
treatises. 

I have attempted before in this Journal 2 to report one rather 
elaborate proposed classification. Geiger conceives that some con- 
cept of a feeling element in affective consciousness similar to the 
useful sensation concept in intellectual consciousness must first be 
formulated. From this he thinks by proper elaboration one can 
construct a logical and at the same time a phenomenalistic classifica- 
tion of all kinds of feelings which will furnish the much-needed 
clarity to discussions, and offer direction for further investigations. 
This is an elaborate scheme, like many others of its kind which have 
been proposed. It is in principle and avowedly opposed to the 
James theory, and has apparently met with slight approval. It 
sounds too logical and schematic, perhaps. 

Ribot, however, is apparently not interested in methodology quite 
so much for its own sake. He rather seeks to emphasize the unrecog- 
nized importance of affective life for psychology. The importance 
and the fruitfulness of more systematic psychological work with 
these affective factors of experience bring forth the treatise here in 
question. Those who have read his "La logique des sentiments," 

1 " Essai sur les passions," Th. Eibot. Paris : Felix Alcan. Pp. vii + 192. 
* Review of Geiger's " Bemerkungen zur Psychologie der Geftihlselemente 
und Gefiihlsverbindungen," Vol. II., p. 101. 
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"La psychologie des sentiments," and particularly, in that it, too, is 
a somewhat specialized treatment, the "Essai sur 1 'imagination 
creatrice," will quickly recognize the general purpose of the "Essai 
sur les passions." Eibot does not construct nor is he interested in 
any purely logical or methodological scheme, nor does he follow 
James. He here selects from all manifestations of affective life 
those experiences which seem to have some pervasive organic refer- 
ence, some genealogy in one's psychological growth, and some 
decisive function in developing striking personality. I shall report 
the work as a whole before adding further comment. 

Ribot's purpose is (1) to fix upon with precision the character- 
istics of and the elements which constitute the "passions"; (2) to 
trace the primitive motor tendencies in which they originate, and 
to show how these changing varieties of movements parallel varieties 
of feelings; and (3) to discover how and why they issue in definite 
affective states. As in his study of the creative imagination, the 
author seeks to enlarge the circle of observation to include mani- 
festations of feeling hitherto not included in general psychological 
treatises. Introspective observation and experimentation do not 
suffice for a psychology of the feelings. 

Chapter I. Psychologists have in their treatises devoted com- 
paratively little space to feelings, have conceived them as patholog- 
ical affectations, have merely enumerated names in their classifica- 
tions, have attempted to explain all by one law (Bain, James), have 
confounded feelings and emotions, have been contented to say that 
they can not be subjected to precise treatment, or have even often 
neglected them entirely. 

Affective states proper, emotions, and passions must mark dif- 
ferent types of mental states. Affections are feeble or moderate 
intensities of "appetites" inherent in our psychophysical organism, 
demands of nutrition or exercise of organs, or even esthetic or 
religious aspirations. Emotions are states aroused by some loss of 
equilibrium, sudden reaction or shock, such as anger, joy, or tender- 
ness. Intensity and brevity are the attributes of such states. The 
passions are characterized, on the other hand, by their relative dura- 
tion and stability. Here an idea or an image predominates, "la 
passion est une emotion prolongee et intellectualis^e. " The pas- 
sions are hence states to be contrasted with the emotions, being both 
secondary, complex, and, to a certain extent, artificial, though also 
chronic rather than acute mental symptoms. 

There are internal and external causes for the passions. The 
external are inversely proportionate in influence to the internal, the 
power of predisposition. Passions are chiefly latent, just as are 
the vocations of men which they later call forth. Other external 
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influences are imitation and suggestion. The internal influences, 
such as physiological constitution, individual temperament, or per- 
sonal character, are the only true and profound causes of passions. 
The types seen are the sentimental, the passionate with one life pas- 
sion (Mirabeau), or, again, those who possess one passion exalted, 
like a fixed idea in intellectual life, to the under-estimation of others. 

The causes of passions are difficult to discover. They must not 
be explained by the unconscious or subconscious storing away of 
influences, except as to their origin. The three attributes pertain- 
ing peculiarly to a passion are its relations to the fixed idea, its dura- 
tion, and its intensity. The author, citing great differences of 
opinion, is inclined to agree with Janet that the passion state rather 
than the fixed idea is the original controlling factor. In regard to 
its duration, we must not confuse impulsive emotions with passions, 
which latter endure for life or for years or for months, as the case 
may be. The intensity in passions is not always so evidently present 
as in emotional and appetitive states; it may be dynamic, as in an 
arrest of movements, energy resting in a state of tension. Impetuous 
desires, etc., of savages and children must not be confused with pas- 
sions proper. This real passion aids both proper association and 
pertinent elimination, thus, by clarifying the dominant idea, further 
differentiating itself from other kinds of affective states. Further 
intellectual service it renders in stimulating all activities of creative 
imagination; when dynamic, by bringing forth expression in arts, 
poetry, etc. ; when static, by finding expression in science, commerce, 
and mechanical arts. Indeed, "imagination est surtout affective." 
Likewise, there is in passion an intrinsical, inherent logical function, 
the "judgment of value." These passions can even be ramified into 
syllogisms, though it must be remembered that their rational is their 
incidental characteristic. This character is finality. Besides this 
all constructive reasoning, a creative faculty, is indirectly dependent 
upon passions. Likewise, volition in all its manifestations is related 
to existing passions: the impulsive, where the motor element is 
strong, to dynamic passions; the obstructed or arrested, where the 
intellectual element is prominent, to static or inhibitory passions. 
Love is generally of the first, ambition of the second, type of passions. 

Chapter II. Here the genealogy of the passions in considered. 
There is no physiology of the passions which suffices to explain them. 
The James-Lange theory is overworked. Each passion proper has 
its own biological substratum. The progress of detailed work in 
finding physiological conditions for all sensational and intellectual 
activities is not paralleled by similar work on the passions. The 
conditions here are not simple. They affect the whole organism. 
Hunger (nutritive), sexual love (organic), the more intellectualized 
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love of money (the individual expansion or need of spontaneous 
activity) are typical passions. The nervous excitement which exer- 
cise alone can calm is the physiological condition. In whatever life 
activity impulsive outgo of muscular response obtains for one of the 
two kinds of passion, and arrest of movement for the other. 

The four sources of origin, thus, in organic tendencies to action 
are: 

1. Motor tendencies which preserve the individual. 

2. Motor tendencies which preserve the species. 

3. Those which contribute to the affirmation of one's feeling of 
personal power. 

4. Those which are as various as the individuals whom they pos- 
sess, such as the esthetic, scientific, or religious passions. 

The passion for gormandizing, subject as all other psychic char- 
acteristics to the laws of recapitulation and of evolution, may be 
found in young or old, high or low life. In love, the manifestation 
of passion in the affective life, three stages can be distinguished, 
marking the steps in its complete evolution. These are the instinct- 
ive, the emotional, and the intellectualized. 

The other two significant sources of origin are not so simple as 
the above organic and sexual activities. The tendency to individual 
expansion through the innate demand for activity arouses, through 
sympathy or conquest or destructive tendencies in turn, the passions 
first of pity, second of desire for the novel or difficult or dangerous 
(Columbus's passion), and third those of intrinsic, not accidental, 
destructive tendencies, of which last class antipathy is typical and 
fundamental. 

Of the second group, joy as a passion, not as an impulsive emo- 
tion, has been neglected entirely by most authors. Joy comprises the 
desire for gain, the inclination to risk, the hope of some kind of 
individual profit, and the attraction toward the mysterious. Here 
the energy is dynamic, while in the passion of ambition or avarice, 
into which joy often develops, the state is in chief part that of poten- 
tial energy in abeyance. Each passion has naturally different psy- 
chological constituents, the intellectual elements predominating in 
these latter examples. 

The third class, passions of antipathy, should have emphasis 
equal in importance to that Adam Smith has ascribed to the first 
class, sympathetic passions. These develop from the organic, through 
the instinctive, to the temperamental proper, in which the passion 
of hate is engendered. It is physiologically made up of static 
tendencies to repulsion and of dynamic tendencies to destruction, 
each intermittently occupying the forefront. Anger is its crisis, 
and vengeance its final issue. Contrary to Bain, wrath is not the 
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genus of which hate is the species. Vengeance is not a passion, 
but the fulfillment of a passion. Likewise, jealousy is not a species 
of which hate is the genus. It has an entirely independent origin, 
based on the love of possession, and is composed of heterogeneous 
elements. Falsely so-called jealousies of animals and infants are 
merely discontinuous emotions. Passions develop only with the 
intelligence or consciousness of the objects and the end. 

Chapter III. The rarer passions of which this chapter treats 
present more difficulty as to their genealogy because of their vaguer 
origin, their complexity, and their social and less personal character. 
These are the esthetic, the religious, and the political passions, and 
certain derived types which show peculiar, even freakish, deviations. 

The esthetic passion, not to be confused with esthetic emotions, 
is a rare possession. Its source is in superfluous life activity. It is 
the classic grand passion. The esthetic activity has its own absolute 
freedom as its only end. This activity is most engrossing and su- 
perior to all others. This is why it so easily exhibits pathological 
symptoms. The passion for science is, on the other hand, the ex- 
clusive and essential passion for orientation in discovery. This pas- 
sion is hence often static, showing inhibitory functions in operation ; 
but in banishing traditional scientific or theological errors it becomes 
dynamic or combative. 

The religious passion may be contemplative (individual), mani- 
festing itself in mysticism or in asceticism, or it may be active 
(social), acting through persuasion or force. In mysticism it be- 
comes a kind of Platonic love; in asceticism it is on the order of 
Spinoza's intellectual love, absorption in infinity, beatific vision. 
The active religious passions are more complex, made up of ardent 
altruistic tendencies "to save souls," of tendencies for fuller self- 
expansion, and of tendencies to brave all hazards, which last is similar 
to the passion of explorers. The combative religious temperament 
(Calvin) has no positive form. It implies the above tendencies in 
an unfortunate combination. In short, here as in all passion we 
have a concentration of psychophysical activities which oppose all 
ideas and temporary feelings which may in the several cases present 
obstacles. 

The political type of passion, originating in the instinctive tend- 
ency to live in groups, tardy in appearance in the history either of 
individuals or of humanity, is a compound of personal ambition and 
social patriotism, above analyzed by the author. Here, as every- 
where, Ribot is careful to eliminate the spasmodic, short-lived emo- 
tions; Carlyle's feeling in regard to the French Revolution, for 
example. Two real types can be distinguished, that of the realists 
and that of the idealists, the former being the more frequent. 
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This combines the passions of personal aggressiveness (la volonte 
de puissance) and those of ambition, sometimes, as in the case of 
Cromwell, directed toward an impersonal end. A fixed idea and 
tenacious energy characterize these tendencies. The passion of the 
political idealist is on the mystic order; never, as in the passions of 
love, avarice, and ambition, individual, but necessarily social and 
progressive to the point of sacrifice of individuals. It results in 
political suicide, dying of its own accelerated tendencies to progres- 
sive movement. These suicidal tendencies are illustrated in the 
patriotism passion, which, however, is simpler and entirely opposed 
to political passions proper, in that it is exempt from personal ambi- 
tion. It is the social individual's gregariousness, originating in the 
social instinct for preservation of the body politic. 

Besides these there are moral passions which must be transformed, 
to be efficacious, into religious ones. There are also smaller passions, 
smaller as to matter, but so fixed, so violent, that they really are 
grand passions. The passions of collectors of various types are here 
enumerated. These are governed by the tendency to accumulate 
exclusive possessions and to develop by exercise in activities as non- 
utilitarian as those which the esthetic passion exhibits. The origin 
of these freakish passions is obscured in the process of civilization 
making, a sort of by-product of the affective life, representing some 
combination of the passion of possession and the passion for esthetic 
expression. 

Thus far the author has traced the general source or origin of 
the passions. He now faces the problem : Are there other sources of 
origin? Can an emotion produce a passion, as is so commonly 
asserted by psychologists? He thinks not. Emotions are unstable, 
passions are characterized by stability. A sudden state of anger 
does not make an irascible temperament, nor joy an optimist, nor 
sadness a melancholiac, nor does even the repetition of these emo- 
tional shocks; they rather do not exhibit the tendencies which en- 
gender passions and at most are only occasionally present at the 
same time. The irascible man is not the fighter, usually. Emotions 
represent acute crises, and can hence scarcely become chronic affect- 
ive characteristics, though they may prove to be the first revelations 
of the more profound and chronic malady. 

Chapter IV. Clearly, ambition does not develop as does love, 
nor avarice as fanatical political passions. The evolution of all, 
however, is slow, and the embryonic stages in subconscious and un- 
conscious tendencies to action render their growth to fruition en- 
tirely unlike the sudden and temporary life of emotion. The passion 
is not a creation ex nihilo, nor any reaction to "fugitive phenom- 
ena." The passion is disengaged from the turbulent elements 
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which give rise to emotions, is more constitutional. The passion of 
maternal love illustrates this. 

Passions may become extinct in different ways: by exhaustion 
through usage, by being transformed into another passion, by sub- 
stitution, by insanity, or by death. The general rule for the ending 
of passions may thus be stated: "La probability d 'extinction d'une 
passion est en raison directe de la quantite d 'elements emotionnels 
et en raison inverse de la quantite d 'elements intellectuels qu'elle 
contient a l'etat systematise." As a rule, the static passions, ex- 
hibiting more inhibitory tendencies, are more stable than the dy- 
namic. They all change with the variations in the "fixed idea," 
which in turn is an indication, not a cause, of the change. 

The first type of passion extinction depends upon weakened men- 
tality and lessened excitability of the nervous system in old age. 
In emotions the excitability is diffuse and intermittent, while in the 
passions it is physiologically localized and psychologically special- 
ized. They represent a condensation of the personality under a 
unique and preponderating form. A "siege of the passions," 
though in every case different, representing an aggregate of psychic 
units, has necessarily a physical and cerebral substratum, and a 
"localization and active coordination center whose synthetic unity is 
the passion." It seems probable that there is for them some con- 
tinuity of central excitement, without which the stability and reap- 
pearance of the fixed idea could not be explained. After a while 
this continuous drainage can not be compensated for, and hence 
excitability, the condition for the existence of the passion, must dis- 
appear. Then ensues incapacity of nervous elements to act, just 
as they are also anesthetic. Apathy or even aversion may follow. 
Sexual love or the secheresse of the mystics may serve as illustra- 
tions. Further, habit may affect a superficial, but never a profound 
passion. This brooks no such obstacles. Religionists to the con- 
trary, no sudden emotional shock can stop passions. They are of the 
fiber of individuality itself. Only a shock sufficient to affect such 
a change suffices to kill the passion. 

Can they, then, be changed into other passions, our author asks, 
either by transformation or by substitution? The transformed pas- 
sion is grafted on to the same source as the original which it dis- 
places, human love into divine love, or sexual into Platonic, or men 
passionate for good into great criminals, etc. Two conditions, 
neither sufficient alone, together effect such changes, viz., a surplus 
of vital energy to dispense which requires orientation and a new 
directive idea. The original passion is the same under a different 
mask. Or, again, the original idea may remain and the tendency 
toward its object may become aversion instead of attraction, love 
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becomes hate, love of pleasure becomes asceticism, etc. All these 
represent a change in the judgment of value, not the more profound 
change in the underground passion. 

Substitution, a replacement of a passion by one totally different 
in origin, is still rarer in occurrence. It is not sufficient to speak 
of the characteristic passions of childhood, youth, manhood, and old 
age as being cases in point. Passions, we have seen, must have had 
somehow their slow incubation period. Most cases of apparent sub- 
stitution will not bear close scrutiny. The individual affective life 
itself, indeed, often exhibits not only different, but opposing and 
contradictory tendencies to action. Here the turbulent life of coex- 
isting passions finds several different directions, such as we see in the 
life activities of Byron, Caesar, Napoleon, and Rousseau. Here, 
indeed, the ruling passion at one time may for complicated psycho- 
logical reasons give place to another ruling passion, which all the 
time, however, has been struggling in abeyance, not in any sense 
hence artificially grafted on to utilize surplus energy formerly di- 
rected elsewhere. Passions of this type are as little understood as 
they are rare, and afford a rich field for investigation. 

As to passions of the next type, those that issue in madness, it 
is necessary to inquire, first, whether passions can be distinguished 
from pathological states, and what they have in common. As it is 
difficult to describe a normal body, so it is more difficult to describe 
a normal consciousness. The difficulty reaches its maximum when 
we attempt to speak of the normal affective life. Perfect adaptation 
of the individual to the conditions of his environment has been pro- 
posed as a test. Now passions have been criticized chiefly from a 
teleological point of view, and instincts from a mechanical. Passions 
exhibit errors, but instincts sin thus also. Considered entirely with 
reference to their plasticity to external environment, passions are 
more nearly related to insanity. But in relation to their invariable 
accompaniments, the fixed ideas, they are often useful; they create. 
Psychologically these states of mind are, unlike insanity, character- 
ized by a consciousness of the possession of the passion. Neither 
do passions per se exhibit hallucinatory elements. In short, passions 
have no specific character which is never evident in insanity, but 
as in all so-called normality they must be judged "par un ensemble 
complexe de caracteres." Students of mental pathology have not 
sufficiently distinguished passion and emotion symptoms. In any 
case the complete identification of passions and insanity is unaccept- 
able. If they are maladies they should somehow appear in offspring. 
Their imperfect classification makes such investigations into heredity 
impossible as yet. Without experimental or statistical evidence it is 
probable that avarice or the passion for collecting might in later 
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generations appear as kleptomania. To decide further as to whether 
passion is per se morbid, one must inquire whether it is profitable for 
the individual, whether it enhances his ability for skillful and speedy 
adjustment to the world. What is its biological value ? Its positive 
or negative biological value clearly depends upon one's view of life. 
It surely "polarizes consciousness," causes rupture with custom, and 
almost inevitably forms a partial character. It is, however, or may 
be, "anormal" without being pathological. One is possessed, but 
one is not insane. There is no absolute answer. 

The last type of passion termination is in death itself. This 
fatal issue may come about in two ways, one where the passion leads 
to death without the accompanying clear realization of the fatal 
issue, as that of the glutton, or the artist, or the scholar; or where 
death as its consummation is fully realized, as in suicide, or open 
murder, or particularly the growing numbers of cases of double 
suicide of lovers, where gaiety characterizes even their gruesome 
preparation. It is so with ambition. Of the one hundred and nine 
imperial emperors of Rome only thirty-four died from natural 
causes. 

The other type of passion terminating in death may be illus- 
trated by the patriotism of soldiers, and the religious passions of 
martyrs and of missionaries. The passions here are impersonal and 
imperative. The idea at the bottom of these passion beliefs is social, 
" generalizable, " entirely unlike those of the love passion, or the 
ambition, or the jealousy kind. 

To summarize, the normal form of consciousness is to be diffuse, 
to exhibit various, numerous, and interrupted or discontinuous 
states; the condensed, concentrated, and simplified is the exception. 
The passion is the affective equivalent of attention and stable voli- 
tion. The grand passions mark the culminating point in the life 
of feeling, the point of maximum energy, intensity, and permanence, 
irresistible in its effects. The geniuses in passion are even rarer 
than the intellectual geniuses. Let us also not forget that pure 
passions are composed of affective, motor, and intellectual elements, 
and that their importance must be measured by the functioning of 
these three factors, the union of which makes them powerful and 
constant. They appear and disappear from the focal affective 
stream just as do perceptions, images, and reasoning in the intel- 
lectual sphere. The passion, unlike the emotion, which is specific, 
is, from the point of view of evolution, individual. Individuality is 
itself a product of the activity of that form of imagination which 
owes its origin to a true passion. Unlike the emotion, too, the 
passion has its past and its future life, though these memories are 
necessarily not of things represented. They are further constituted 
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by their own peculiar images, and for the most part are the work, 
not accidentally of nature, but spontaneously of man. 

The work thus reported needs little comment. The author pre- 
sents his material, which he has drawn from varied sources, pleas- 
ingly and with force. He is never dogmatic as to his classifications, 
never unreasoning in his criticism of others, and always bent upon 
making his steps clear. His great emphasis upon the fact that there 
is a law of passion, a need for clearer differentiation of differing 
affective states, a possibility for fruitful research in this aspect of 
conscious life, and a hint that feelings are not necessarily patho- 
logical, will be welcomed doubtless by all workers in this particular 
field. 

His criticism of clinical pathology is suggestive, showing how 
vague and necessarily unworkable any present method of diagnosing 
affective disorders must be. This is but another means he adopts to 
emphasize the need for more intensive psychological work upon the 
feelings. 

As some reviewers have already noted, and as all critical 
readers of his work will probably feel, Ribot has to a certain extent 
unwarrantably allowed a quantitative distinction to appear later in 
his discussion as a qualitative one. He marks off first passions as 
distinct by reason of their characteristic intensity, duration, and 
stability. He ends in having produced the impression upon the 
reader that qualitatively different phases of affective life are dis- 
tinct. The men of passion are in a class to themselves. Passions 
to be "pure" must be freed from emotional aspects. Emotions 
must not even function in developing passions. Out of instincts and 
impulses they arise in their pure organized form. It would, perhaps, 
be nearer the truth and represent more consistently a strictly psy- 
chological and genetic point of view to consider all affection qualita- 
tively in the same category, differing in the various manifesta- 
tions only quantitatively. There can no more be a fixed demarca- 
tion line between the possessors of passion and those who do not 
have such feeling possibilities than there can be such a clear division 
of the geniuses and the moderately well equipped sane intellectual 
individuals. Perception or conception activities, however poorly 
chosen names for processes they may be, do not exhibit one law in 
the one and another kind of behavior in the other class. They 
develop from the spasmodic and ill-adapted to the more stable and 
organized mode of functioning. There seems to be a similar life for 
feelings. We "waste energy" in "emotional living" by disorgan- 
ized action inevitably before concentrated and organized and "in- 
tellectualized " life of passion can be perfected. Ribot 's remark 
that men of passion ordinarily are not hampered by frequent emo- 
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tional backsets, rather than proving that emotions and passions can 
be qualitatively distinguished, would seem to point to the more 
natural conclusion that poorly organized affective life has really 
developed into the more nearly perfected or pure type. This is 
criticism of a minor point, however, which is in no way intended to 
reflect upon the high character of the whole treatise. It may serve 
to call attention to the probable reason why many will not care to 
accept the particular genealogical structure of Ribot, while in the 
main agreeing with the author that there is one, and that this 
possibility offers a most fruitful and interesting field for investiga- 
tion. 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 
University of Michigan. 



THE THEESHOLD OF RECTIFIED PERCEPTION AS A 

CLINICAL TEST 

QOME illusions which occur at the beginning of perceptions per- 
*-~s sist more or less constantly as long as the perceptions are 
continued or repeated, whereas others disappear after a time when 
greater familiarity has been had with the stimulus. In the latter 
cases, where the rectified perception becomes normal, the initial 
illusion may be wholly lost sight of and only by recourse to the 
untrained subject may the illusion be determined. Such a tem- 
porary illusion is the one described here, and the accompanying 
experimental results indicate a use which may be made of it in 
clinical tests. 

The conditions of the experiment were these: the subject was 
seated at a table, pencil in hand and paper before him, and was told 
to observe a chart (see Fig.) which was about to be exposed, and 
upon its again being screened, to draw what he had seen. The 
exposure was of two seconds' duration, and the chart was eight feet 
from the subject's eye. If the subject had perceived the concentric 
circles as a spiral he was provided with fresh paper and a second 
exposure made. Thus the exposures were repeated until the subject 
perceived and drew the circles. The measure of the threshold of 
rectified perception is the number of exposures. The triangle is 
introduced into the figure in order to distribute the subject's 
attention. 

Two other tests were made. The first of these was for facility 
in adding a column of eleven digits. The second was for facility 
in recalling that letter which, in alphabetical order, comes before 
each of seven given letters. The letters given were g, p, s, u, i, i, o. 



